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and most 
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ts of man and| 
n ever been fully 
| can live five min-| 
iwhen deprived of food 


t suffering arises from | 


1 by the statement of a 


examined 


acres, Carrying a | 


proprietor for furnishing 
His large pasture con- 
ving springs, but he said 
nd in these springs, mak- 
nd befouling tuem with | 
Besides, the water issuing | needed. 
the land cold, and the her- 
He therefore thoroughly an- 
pasture, bringing the water | 
ughs in different parts of | 
be of easy access to the cows. | 
ily obtained pure cold 
tock, but the character of the 

& Was greatly improved. White clover | 
‘ue grass took the place of 
The capacity of 
stock was thus in- 
oth the quantity and the qual- 
*™muk proved that the investment 


every farmer is so situated that he 
his land and water his stock by the 
peration, but there is no excuse for 
rmer in New England,—the land of 
ns and flowing streams, for not 
ng his lands and flocks with pure 
There ave few farms on which a liv- 
can not be found, and by means 
rram the water can be put where 
In any event wells 
; * Gug and a cheap wind-mill be put up 
‘mping the water into troughs. During 

' the late dry summers we have seen 
: Da driving their cows a long distance to 
» and we could not help thinking that 
cow-flesh might be saved by 
nt rls to the cows by means of a 
4m, aqueduct, or wind-mill. 


We have received from W. A. Morse 
perintendent of the Farm School on 
land, some magnificent heads 
Y @rass grown on three acres of 
urned over early in Sep- 

The ground laid bare most of the 
and is baked hard at this time. 
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THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 
Since the publication of our article in the 
Ploughman of the 29th of June, we learn 
from reliable authority that the English 
sparrow is rapidly driving away our native 
songsters from all localities where it has been 
introduced. 
some bird, and as it travels in flocks from 
one place to another, woe betide the unfor- 
tunate native bird that provokes its ire. 

The shade trees on the Common and bor- 
dering our city streets are now covered with 
caterpillars, many of which actually spin 
their coccoons on the boxes and nesting 
places of the English sparrows without being 
molested by these birds in the least. 





COUGH AMONG THE COWS- 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have a young cow that dropped her first 
calf about the middle of i. At this 
time she was in good condition, and made a 
good show; but I noticed that she coughed 
occasionally, which soon began to increase. 
After three or four weeks, she began to 
lose her appetite, shrink her milk, and lose 
flesh. We stopped milking her two weeks 
since. The cough continues, and she feeds 
but little; does not chew her cud, her flesh 
is gone—in fact she is a mere skeleton. Can 
you inform me what is the trouble? I have 
given her no medicine except when I ceased 
milking her; gave her an ounce of calomel. 

Another of my cows, that dropped her 
calf two weeks since, begins to be troubled in 
the same way. This cow was good beef when 
she calved, and is smart yet, and feeds well ; 
but the cough is increasing, and I fear the 
result will be like the first. My stock have 
not been exposed to any others, and I have 
never known anything of the kind before. 
Shall I have one or both of them killed, or 
is there aremedy? An early reply wil be 
thankfully received through the Ploughman. 

Very respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Sandwich, July 9, 1878. 





From the above description, there is evi- 
dently some organic disease of the lungs. 
\s the animal first attacked will undoubt- 
edly die, we would recommend that the 
ings be examined by a competent person, 

ye who is acquainted with the diseases of 
If the disease should 
rove to be Phthisi Pulmonalis (consump- 

1) little could be accomplished by treat- 
If pneumonia, preventive or reme- 
dial means may be resorted to with benefit. 

—(Ep. 


the lower animals, 


ment. 


FALL SEEDING TO GRASS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


The month of August or the first half of 
September I think the very best time to sow 
It gives the 
seed a good chance to get well rooted before 


run-out, low lands to grass. 


winter sets in, and is not so liable to winter- 
kill. I have followed fall seeding for a 
number of years, with very good results 


work after baying is over, to turn over run- 
out low land which is too low to plant, snd 
sow down to herds grass and Timothy—the 
My dairy consists of 
only three cows and a two-year-old heifer 


earlier the better. 


not yet come in, whichI stable at night, 
keeping loam under them to take up all the 
This I mix well with what 
:anure [ have. I also make and ap- 
ply about the same quantity to the acre as I 
do for corn, and the result is very satisfac- 
tory 


liquid manure. 
horse 


I have herds grass, which I have cut 
and in the barn, measuring from four feet to 


four feet six inches in length, and in some 


cases the heads from five to seven and three- 
quarters inches in length. 


I have just read with pleasure the piece 
How 
I wish I had a few spare dollars to take 
the wife and daughters and enjoy the scenery 


headed “ A Short Trip to the Lakes.”’ 


’ 


as did “ BE. A. 8.” c. W. 8. 
Framingham, Mass., July 15, 1878. 





DOOR-YARDS. 


In few of their surroundings is the differ- 
ence between people who live in the village 
and those whose lives are spent on the farm 
more plainly marked than they are in the 
appearance of their respective door-yards. 
The average family in the village takes a 
great deal of pride in keeping the lawn neat 
and smooth and the yard clean and inviting. 
Considerable expense is incurred every year 
But the 
average family in the country does not 
spend much money for this purpose, and de- 
votes but little time to the improvement of 
This is not wholly due 
A great many farmers 
| and their families like to see 


to keep the yard in good order. 


their surroundings. 
to a lack of taste. 

leasant 
and would be glad to keep th 


ing nicely. 


the time which they think would be 
to make their surroundings pleasant. 


do. 


cut often. 
about a nice yard is neatness. 


— Working Farmer. 


——- 


SAVE THE MANURE. 


its value is wasted by not 


suc 
to the greatest advantage or profit. 
hen manure, from fowls whic’ 





anc 
than they do. We 
every day, as sowe do, but clean it out eve: 
week, giving it a good sandi 
is cleaned, so as to k the 


dust, chips, etc., on the 


almost as fine and as easily applied as 
or any of our superphosphates. We 
ut it into barrels as soon as it is taken 
m the chicken house floor, 





} ing it to the crops.— Poultry 


It is an exceedingly quarrel- 


ards 
eir own look- 
But they have so much work 
constantly on hand they feel unable to spend 
uired 

any 
farmers also have an idea that it costs a 
reat deal to put out ornamental trees and 
oe out the grounds as village people often 
In order to lay them out in an artistic 
manner and have the grounds resemble a 
city park, considerable money would be 
But a yard can be made quite 
pretty without much labor or expense. The 
surface of the ground should be made . nd 
kept quite smooth and the grass should be 
One of the most important things 
No sticks, or 
weeds, or stones, should be allowed. A few 
ornamental trees will cost but little and 
these, with a simple flower-bed, will make a 
yard which is kept clean, and in which the 
grass is often cut, look quite pretty. As 
much as this every farmer who owns his 
place can afford, and neither himself nor his 
family should be satisfied with anything less. 


Even by farmers who should be the ones 
who would realize the value there is in it, 
there seems to be but an indifferent effort 
made to save the hen manure, for much of 
ing care of it 
aw ape! or in time, while it is often used on 

crops as are not capable of utilizing it 
Good 
have been 
liberally fed, is worth as much as guano, for 
all kinds of crops for which guano is used, 
and if farmers and those who have small 
garden patches would only realize this fact, 
they would pay more attention to collecting 
saving the droppings from their hene 
o not think there is 
much necessity for cleaning the fow] house out 


every time it 


} clear from 
droppings and make it easier to clean out 


whien necessary. Some — ashes, saw- 


making it, by a little care in working over, 


ways 


, and convey it 
tosome dry, airy place where we let it remain 
until wanted for use, when we empty it out 
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Written expressly for the M A g 
A LESSON OF THE HARD TIMES. 

“Hard times” is a common expression 
heard and read everywhere and felt by all 
classes. But few individuals have escaped 
its pressure. Perhaps the burden has 
borne more heavily in the city. There 
everything has to be bought, in the way of 
the comforts and even the necessities of life, 
while thousands have been cut off from 
earning the needed money to purchase. 
Those who were wealthy, holders of real 
estate, owners of mortgages, bank securities 
and other investments, have seen their 
“ riches take wings and fly away.” Dimin- 
ished business, depreciation of values, bank 
suspensions, and failures on every hand, have 
not only oceasioned a general feeling of in- 
security, but have ploughed deep lines of 
care on manly brows and driven the iron 
deep into the souls ofmen. Many who were 
lately wealthy and secure in their riches 


economy, but have felt the pinch of want. 
We who live on farms but faintly realize 
the harassing cares and anxieties of business 
in the city. Banks in the city have been 
sending out hundreds of notices calling 
ip their money loaned on mortgages. 
Where is that money to come from? In very 
many cases the result will be that the fee 
will pass from the hands of the present 
owner. 

There are many who in more prosperous 
times have saved a few hundreds of dollars, 
who now, through lack of business, see 
their little fortune melting away to provide 
the daily bread. These with others, are 
turning their attention to the farm; seeing 
therein the security of a home and the 


many of these was spent upon the farm, 
and the pictures of rural scenes and farm 
life are bright in their memories. 

It is one of the pleasant features of the 
otherwise sad condition of affairs in the city 
that men are turning from the artificial life 
to the simple natural life of the farm. The 
wealth once easily and quickly gained, has 
given an attraction to city life, which has 
proved irrisistible to thousands of young 
men, many of whom now realize their mis- 
take in turning from solid, substantial 
comforts to the pursuit of a phantom. 

City life is degenerating in its influences, 
and notwithstanding the many wise, good 
and noble whoresist these downward tenden- 
cies, the average intelligence and morality 
of the country is higher than in the city. 
This is a fact well known and relied upon in 
considering the interests of the State and 
Nation. And event this lower average in 


when sowed early. This usually is my first) the city could not be held from falling lower, P 


were it not for the steady healthy inflow 

from the country. 

Let farmers, and those proposing to be- 

come such, remember that the wealth of their 

labors is not represented wholly in cash, but 

in health, solid comfort and quiet happiness. 
. L. B. 8. 





WORN OUT FARMS. 

I look with sincere pity upon many far- 
mers who are settling wal into discourage- 
ment over the condition of their farm ; their 
crops are jight from lack of manure, the 
manure-heap is small from want of crops; 
from want of anything to sell they are too poor 
to buy fertilizers, and in utter hopelessness 
they exclaim : “ Farming is a poor business.” 
Well, such farming is a poor business. I 
do not speak of this to add to the discour- 
agement, but to give a word of cheer—to 
point, if I can, to some way to better the 
farmer’s lot. I believe the cheapest and the 
easiest way to bring up arun down farm— 
is by green manuring. Suppose your farm 
is too poor for clover, and grass makes only 
a feeble growth; put on it a manural crop 
that will grow, such as rye; turn this under 
with your plough, and you can then raise 
something better; keep feeding your soil 
with everything vour shovel and your team 
can command—ashes, leached ashes, if you 
can get them by drawing them within five 
miles—muck, marl, anything that will bring 
a green mantle over your fields. Soon you 


u 
oF your subsoil. If an animal dies, don’t 
stop to bewail your luck and exclaim, 


“ Everything goes to the dogs on my farm 


cow. 
put them w 


beat the whole into a 
you will have a manure 


too 


ket the golden ears of corn. 


tion, do not neglect 


ic plant food. 


lege. 


in evidence of the statement. 
the winter and early spring we h 


meal and middili: 
good pasture a 


of bran at milki 
began to wonder w 


time. 


but change i cream 
sider sand preferable, for it exeme te he rom os cue aeie . It now skis off 
to disinfegrate, the droppings better, soon | thick and heavy, and cream crock fills 


rapidly, 
week 





ona and work it over well before . 
heap re apply 


have not only been driven to the stress of 


90 degrees. 


month of July. 


means of a livelihood. The boyhood of 


of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. — 
most of it lies in long, gentle undulations, 


can set the clover pump to work pumping | 
to the surface the inexhaustible resources | 


” 
Don’t send it to the dogs at all, but compost 
it with muck, or even soil, and thus secure a 
most valuable manure—Samson performed 
a wonder by taking honey from the dead 
carcass of a lion; outdo that wonder by ex- 
tracting wheat from the carcass of your dead 
ick up all the bones you can find, 

= cover and mix with them 
two or three times their bulk of ashes from 
your kitchen; moisten them with enough 
water so that the potash may act on the 
gelatin of the bones; stir them over once a 
week, and ina month or two you will find 
the bones so tender that you can cut and 
crush them with a blow of your shovel ; 
wdery mass, and 
tter than the aver- 
age of the superphosphaves which you feel 
poor to buy. Give a handful of this to 
each hill of corn and see how it will wave 
its banner of green, and pour into your bas- 


But in bringing your soil into good condi- 
nm manuring ; let 
every wind that blows over your fields bring 
them a iy the shape of atmospher- 

‘0 all these things patiently 
and hopefully, without urging your soil be- 
yond what it can do, and you will yet, out 
of the fullness of a grateful heart, exclaim, 
“Bless God for the farm.”—Pror. B. C. 
Kepatr, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 


It’s nonsense to say it makes no difference 
what you feed your milch cow. The quality 
of the milk, cream and butter depends very 
mach upon the kind of feed used. A little 
experience of our own may be worth relat- 
i During 
ad been 
giving our grade Jersey cow a mixture of 
, but when we put her on 

weeks ago, we thought 
we might safely discontinue the ration of 
meal, and accordingly fed ane few quarts 

. K. soon 


t was the matter with 
the cream, it was so thin compared with its 
former appearence. She became anxious 
about her “ Lil,” and wondered if she wasn’t 
sick; but her fat, sleek sides and contented 
look said “no” to that. After an experi- 
ence of about two weeks with the bran diet, 
we returned to the corn meal mixture, and 


. We are satisfied that it pays to feed 


MISSISSIPPI. 


ITS RESOURCES AGRICULTURALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


We have received a letter from Coi. M. 
B. Hillyard, formerly of Mississippi, giving 
some very interesting statements in regard 
to the climate, soil and productions of that 
State, which may not be generally known 
and understood by the readers of the Plough- 
man. In reference to the North and South, 


Col. Hillyard says :—* The two sections un- 
derstand each other too little; and anything 
that tends to soften the asperities of political 
animosity, or to dispel misconceptions as to 
material resources and capabilities, is well.” 
Of the climate, the writer says, “ while it is 


a hot one, it is endurable by reason of our 


cool nights, the dryness of the air, that ad- 


mits of the absorption of perspiration, and 
its breeziness. A strong illustration of the 
breeziness of the climate was mentioned by 
an old gentleman the other day, who lives in 
the grand prairie region of the Mobile and 


Ohio Railroad. I was asking him about the 


breeziness of that country; he said that, 
after stock had become habituated to the 
open prairies, at was almost impossible to 
keep them in the wooded country. We 
have a season of hot weather from May until 


October, (I put it strongest against us by 


that statement.) But our climate is remark- 


ably even in its temperature. So much is 
this the case that, sometimes, for three or 
four years successively, the highest tem- 
perature, in one or more months, in each 
year, will be the same. Thus, take the high- 
est temperature for September in the years 


1839 to 1842, inclusive; in each year it was 
Toke again the highest tem- 
perature from 1825 to 1828, inclusive, in the 
In every year, except 1822, 
when it was 92 degrees, the degree was 94. 


THE SOIL. 


We have a great variety of soils in the 
State. It is superfluous to g° into the geo- 
logical divisions. There are the alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi river, the miocene lands 
representing the northern centre of the 
State, the pine lands tie southern centre, 
and the prairie lands lying on the eastern 
side of the State, for a considerable portion 
of it. It is needless to say anything of the 
alluvial lends on the Mississippi. “ Missis- 
sippi bottom ” is the synonym of fertility— 
surpassing fertility—of soil, throughout this 
continent. The pine lands are comparative- 
ly infertile, but very beautiful ; full of spark- 
ling springs and swift, limpid brooks, and 
most excellent for fruits and vegetables. The 
miocene lands representing the upper centre 
ot the State, are more fertile than the pine 
lands, not so well watered, and are adapted 
to the culture of a large variety of products. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The prairie lands are, to my mind, the 
most beautiful lands, in an agricultural point 
of view, I ever saw. I have seen such of the 
prairies of Illinois and Iowa, I have com- 
ared views with men who have seen much, 
if not most of the prairie lands of the United 
States. _I have never seen, nor have heard 
any say that they have seen any prairie land 
to surpass the prairie region along the ol 

e 


with barely enough roll to it to secure drain- 
age. The soil is black, mellow, friable and 
rodigiously fertile. It is almost all under- 
faid with marl or rotten limestone. It is 
accessible, cheap, and healthful. I am in- 
formed that the best of the prairie, when 
new, will bring 100 bushels of corn per acre. 
There is plenty of demonstration this year 
that it will bring fine wheat and oats. I 
know, after a recent investigation, that it is 
one of the best stock raising countries in 
the country, having seen Blue grass, ( Poa 
pratensis) red clover, ( Trifolium pratense) 
white clover, (Trifolium prepens) red top, 
( Agrostis vulgaris) orchard grass, ( Dacty- 
lis glomerata) meadow fescue, ( Festuca pra- 
tensis) Johnson grass, better known as 
Guiena grass, (Sorghum vulgare) Bermuda 
gress, (Cynodon dactylon) and lucurne, 
( Medi sativa) all on one farm; that of 
W. B. Montgomery, of Starkville, Miss., 
one of the most prominent and successful 
breeders of thoroughbred Jerseys in the 
Southwest. 

It should be said, too, en passant, that 
these prairie lands endure dry weather sur- 
passingly. ‘The soil is so deep and mellow, 
that no subsoiling is needed; it has been 
deemed superfluous, after years of experi- 
ment, by one of the most enlightened exper- 
imentalists in Mississippi, Mr. C. F. Sherrod, 
of Columbus, Miss. The roots striking 
away, until the needed moisture is reached, 
without obstacle. . é 

They are also extraordinarily blessed in 


almost everywhere accessible in the prairie 


region proper. 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE STATE. 


variety! What a range from the oranges, 


can surpass us in the cereals. 


improved culture and 


grasses which nothing they have can a 


proach to—not even the Kentuck 

ass. 
ing grass for hay, when you can have 
green the year round for pasture? 


small way. 


to say to the 


the State, the ware 


the currant and 
raise fruits in 


ated. 
FISH. 


Along 


pom 
does 


—I mean those higher up the State. 
RESOURCES. 
But who can enumerate our prod 


word of our resources. 


untrod. Could we but transplant to 


tion would be T 








the abundance of marl or rotten limestone, 


Turn we now a little while to consider the 
productions of this State. How vast the 


lemons, olives, bananas of our Southern 
border, to all that is claimed as best, at the 
North and East, on our northern borders. 
It would be interesting to show what we can 
produce that they cannot. Look what fine 
rice, sugar cane we can produce. Our to- 
bacco, where is it surpassed? although so 
little cultivated. Perhaps they think they 
Yet I am 
sure their oats cannot compare with ours. 
Where is wheat superior in flour-producing 
quality to ours, to be found? Rye and bar- 
ley are hardly worth contending for; though 
I, by no means, wish it to be supposed by 
this, that our product is inferior. I know 
the West boasts of its corn ; but, given their 

— I feel sure 
that our prairies and Mississippi bottoms 
will equal if not surpass their yield. Their 
hay crop is a big item. Well, we can cut 
more hay off the same area per annum than 
they can of their favorite grasses, besides 
pasturing the same all winter long ; and we 
can add two grasses to the best of pasture 


blue 
But why go to the expense of mow- 


ho 
shall enumerate the list of fruits and veg- 
etables? Look at strawberries from March 
to August, and even earlier and later, in a 
I have seen peaches from last 
of May until last of October. It is sufficient 
A atoms that, in parts of 
is all that could be 
desired. We can raise the fig, pear, apple, 
cherry, all the small fruits, except, perhaps, 
0 ny 3 and we es 
on. As to vegetab 
I will not start to enumerate them. One 
must see them before they can be appreci- 


our a, a the waters 
teem with the most delicious fish—green 
trout, sheephead, red fish, redsnapper, shad, 

what an array of finny luxuries 
this list ie angel ae -— are 
green turtles, oysters, , etc. Even in 
many of our Pasa fine fish are abundant 


ucts P 
I must hurry from the partial list to say 6 


Here we enter a domain comparatively 
Missi 


the wealth, ise and skill that 
sth the Bester Sesh what s wanahenes 


Look at the numberless water-power in 








our State! Consider our raw material in 
cotton alone, that ought te be turned inte 
fabrics on our own soil, instead of paying 
the toll it does before it reaches the con- 
sumer. See our vast forests of timber for 
wooden ware, furniture, carriages and wag- 
ons! How many clear witer streams, and 
which no one takes any account— 
for manufacturing paper! Here are mil- 
lions of acres of oak, a great hide emporium 
near, and yet we bring almost all our boots 
and shoes from the East! What fine wool 
can we raise—we took the premium against 
the world at the “ World’s Fair” in Lon- 
don, ee our sheep pe can = —_ . 
ear. How inexpensively are s ! 
ith what fecundity do they eter! 
How beautiful they are! Ponder what a 
vast field there is for one branch of indus- 
—raising lambs for the early market! 
All the nation, north, east, “west, is 
before you for a market, with no — 
competition from any of them. You can 
have your lambs ready for market here 
before they are “ Jropped” there. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

See what another field there is, as yet 
untouched, in making butter and cheese in 
the South for the North and East! From 
the 15th of November to April, we can give 
them the most delicious Jersey butter, fresh 
with the flavor of blue grass and clover. 
I will not pursue the thought; but, as there 
is a profound enjoyment in being laughed 
at for a fool, when one is sure he is wise, I 
desire to predict that, by another quarter 
of a century, the southwest will the 
great butler-making and cheese-manufactur- 
ing section of the country. What a sight 


jit will be to see our fertile prairie-lands 


teeming with Jerseys, browsing in mid- 
winter on clover and blue grass knee high, 
and trains thundering over the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, on fast time, laden with 
butter for the North and East, and known 
as “The Butter Express!” Here is our 
Southern coast between Mobile and New 
Orleans. It ought to be the hither Florida. 
Here is fine sailing; either safe, in the 
shallow bays, or, more daring, in the sound 
and gulf. The finest fishing is to be found. 
Hunting can be had near at hand. The 
climate is as mild as need be, and less 
debilitating, I think, than Florida. 

The day will come when our pine words 
will be dotted thick with people seeking 
health for pulmonary affections. I never 
fail to reiterate this; and the forerunners 
have already come. In a few years, veauti- 
ful residences, and grounds, where the flow- 
ers are redolent all winter, wi'l spring up 
like magic. They will bring both beauty to 
the country and health tothe resident. Cli- 
mate cure will be popular in a few years; 
and the pine woods will be the great sanita- 
rium. 


FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION, ETC. 


When it shall be known that our State 
owes nothing, that our taxes are lighter 
than almost any State in the Union, that it 
has been demonstrated that Northern people 
ahd Europeans have no trouble in standing 
the climate, even when plunged into it in 
mid-summer, that so far from being a vast 
morass, reeking with malaria, and harassed 
with mosquitoes and fleas, that much of our 
country 1s very healthy, high, rolling and 
breezy, and almost entirely exempt from 
these pests; that our lands are cheap, fertile, 
producing such a wide range of valuable 
products ; that we are splendidly furnished 
with railroad facilities in parts of the State, 
with improvements constantly progressing ; 
that we are but a day or two from the great 
markets of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
ete., and near the sea for all the diversified 
products of the field and loom possible to 
our brighter day so certain to follow; that 
we welcome immigration as it never was 
welcomed before—with sincere yearning 
hearts and longing, open arms; when these 
things shall be better known, we shall have 
a large immigration here. I say it most 
reverently, may God, the giver of every 
good thing, hasten that happy day !” 


The Dairy, 


CARING FOR MILK. ~he 


1. Never, under any circumstances, put a 
pail of milk into your can before straining. 
One pail of unstrained milk may spoil a 
whole can, and one can of impure milk will 
certainly injure all milk or cream with 
which it comes in contact. In the name of 
decency, we beg of every patron to be par- 
ticular about milking and properly straining 
his milk. 

2. Cans containing milk should never be 
kept ina milking barn during the night. 
The scent of the stable (however well kept), 
will injure the milk, and spoil the nice flavor 
fresh butter should have. An open shed, a 
little distance from the barn, your woodshed 
or acoo! kitchen, is the oy proper place 
for keeping milk over night. 

2. Insist that your milking be done in a 
cleanly manner. Too much pains cannot be 
taken in this particular. Carelessness here 
will entail a great loss on the manufacturer 
and insult the consumer. 

4. Bed your cows with sawdust, if possi- 
ble; it will keep your cows clean oll the 
stable sweet. 

5. Do not, under any circumstances, leave 





night. Please carry them to the house, and 
insist that they be properly washed both 
morning aad evening. Much depends on 
this. 

6. Use only tin pails for milking. 


ing milk. Some dairymen use strainer pails 
and also a cloth stretched across the can— 
thus straining the milk twice. 
this double straining of milk. 


to the value of the butter and cheese made 
from your milk.— American Dairyman. 


CLARIFYING BUTTER. 
We know of no better method of clarify- 


ing butter than that employed by the manu- 
facturers of so-called oleomargarine cheese. 


They take all the cream they can from the 
milk and replace this natural fat with melted 
The melting is previously done 
in quantity. After melting to a boiling heat, 
the whole is allowed to stand and settle. 
The caseine and albumen are deposited as a 
The oilis then skimmed off. The 
odors and flavors are all expelled by the 
P- | heat, or settle with the refuse at the bottom. 
The good flavors and bad flavors all go 
together, leaving only tasteless oil. There 
is a loss by this process of twenty-five to 
The oil so prepared 1s 
melted and poured into the milk just before 
the rennet is added, and a constant stirring 
is kept up until the milk shows signs of 

ulation. Even then some grease will 
be left on the surface to be skimmed off, and 
what is retained is not as perfeetly incorpo- 
rated with the curd as the cream is when 
left in the milk. Perhaps melting and boil- 
ing the butter, allowing it to settle, as we 
have indicated, will answer the purpose of 


stale butter. 


sediment. 


twenty-six per cent. 


our correspondent.— American Dairyman. 


- 





ty The great secrets of ‘making 
butter are cleanliness and attention. 
see that it is 


that the animals be kept 
into the pail while milking; to the hands 


may be kept pure; to the milk-pail, 


market tubs. 


M 
then all the you give them will 
be beneficial. without a mulch is 
detrimental as a rule. 





your pails and strainer at the barn over 


7. Tin strainer pails are the best for strain- 


We advise 
It costs you 
but little trouble, while it will greatly add 


Let 
cleanliness be applied first to the cow barn ; 

— oo so that no foul 
odors shall be rbed by the new milk ; 
althy, so as to 
yield pure wholesome milk; see to the 
udder, that no scabs or filth be rubbed off 


that they shall not defile the milk; to the 
spring-house or milk-room, that the cream 


skimmer, cream-pot and churn, so that no 
cheesey taint or foul odors be communi- 
cated to the cream, and, finally, apply seru- 
pulous cleanliness to the butter-worker and 


tg Mulch plants and trees heavily, and 





The Apiary. 


Se Oe er Bre re rere Serer er erases erereseserece 


ITALIANIZING SWARMS. 


The Country Gentleman states that a 
noted apiarist of the Mohawk Valley gives 
the following as his method of introducing 


changing the swarms : 

“Very many fine queens arrive safely to 
the purchaser, and are then injured pom Ba 
by bad m mt in introducing. 
honey is plenty and weather warm, almost 
any plan will succeed. We are quite con- 
vinced that the inexperienced often fail by 
any method, while the adept has no trouble 
with any plan. A queen that has travelled 
some distance, and is s' and w . 
should not be put into a colony that is 
considered in any way doubtful. Be'ter 
take an old prolific queen from a colony in 
normal condition, and introduce her in the 
doubtful stock, while the new queen is 
given the most favorable conditions. A 
ueen long confined and jaunted is not as 
easily introduced as one just taken from 
another stock. Never put a weary queen 
into a stock having jaying workers, with a 
strong colony, in normal condition; in two 
or three days put some old prolific queen 
into the laying worker colony, and insert 
the Italian queen into the other hive. The 
black queen, to be superseded, is usuall 
killed when taken out; better cage her wit 
a few workers and plenty of honey, and 
keep her comfortable ; do not place her c 


in a hive from which she was taken. If the 
Italian queen is killed, the black queen can 
be used until you get another. te plan 


we consider the safest is to remove the old 
queen, and in seven days (not longer than 
nine) cut out all the queen cells, close the 
hive, roll the Italian queen in honey, and 
drop her into the hive through a small 
hole. Do not disturb the hive in forty-eight 
hours. If directions are followed, this meth- 
od always succeeds. Another safe plan is 
to put a few frames of all capped, just- 
hatching brood together, and liberate the 
queen upon them. Greet care must be exer- 
cised to keep the brood warm, and prévent 
robbers from doing injury. It can be 
strengthened into a stock.” 


MARKETING HONEY. 


The American Bee Journal contains the 
following excellent advice : 


Packages should have gross and net 
weight, neatly marked upon the cover or 
head. The address of the firm to which the 
honey is shipped should be so marked on 
the cover or head, as to generally take up as 
little room as possible. Commission houses 
will generally forward a stencil plate for 
this purpose, when requested to do so. The 


ment between the parties. Neatness in 
marking is very important. The shipper 
should strive to have his honey strike the 
eye of the buyer favorably at first sight. 
7 ipts should always be taken from the 
express or transportion comvanies, and full 
advices, with a correct invoice of the ship. 
ment, should, without delay, be forwarded 
by mail. When forwarded by express, it is 
best to put a letter of advice in one of the 
ack, 
y mail. 


receipt of consignments not pro 
tinctly marked and advised. very pro- 
honey and obtain good prices, should have a 
brand or mark of hisown. By so doing he 
may establish a reputation for his goods 
which will be taeda to him; buyers will 
look for his particular brand. 





The Harm, 
aaa Saale 


When commencing your agricultural life, 
remember that industry, economy and integ- 
rity will insure success, and form the best 
capital that can be employed. 

Plough deep. The wealth of the soil is 
not all within six inches of the surface. 
Cultivate thoroug!ly if you wish to — 


abundantly. Do not waste your means an 
fritier away your time by raising a crop of 
noxious weeds with your cane or cotton or 
corn. 


Keep a watchful eye upon the farm and its 
surroundings. But it does not follow that 
= should imbibe “ eye-openers” at public 

ouses, beer shops or corner groceries. 

Shear your sheep at the season when you 
shed your coat for the season. Then be care- 
ful that some smart “travelling agent ” does 
not pull the wool over your eyes and shear 
you. 

Dress your lands with fertilizers rather 
than yourself with broadcloth. ‘The one re- 
imburses the amount expended with interest, 
the other returns nothing, but continually 
clamors for further disbursements. 

After your crop has been raised, it will be 
wisdom to raise any mortgage which may be 
resting upon the farm. This will raise a 
heavy load trom your mind, and raise your 
courage and spirits beyond measure. 

Do not curry favors with the rich or great. 
If you must do something of the kind, just 
curry your cattle and horses. This will do 
them good, and benefit you also. 

When, by reason of inclement weather, 
you cannot cultivate the soil, it will be wis- 
dom on your part to cultivate the mind. A 
valuable harvest will reward all earnest and 
faitaful culture. 

Never allow yourself to be inveigled into 
“running in debt.” When you are tempted 
to do so,go into your field and plant an 
extra acre with some edible crop. 

The sheriff is an undesirable acquaintance. 
Avoid him as you would a pestilence. This 
can easily be done by paying cash on the 
spot for everything you purchase. 

Remember that everything of value we 
honestly obtain is the result of diligence and 
intelligence. Do not, therefore, expect pros- 
perity unless you are willing to work for it. 


fertilizing materials a constant employment. 
The odor of your manure heap should be 
more attractive to you than the smell of the 
whisky shop. 

Of course you will become the owner and 
raiser of stock. No farm is complete than 
ignores stock raising. Get the best, which 


scrubs a wide berth. 

they are cheap. Cheap tools are an unmiti- 
world cannot make a good job with them. 
what the price may be. 


nal, but it will pay to take several.— Zz. 





Protect cattle from the bot-fly, which la 
its eggs on the loins, by rubbing a li 


from laying eggs in their nostrils. 
means of 


comfort of the animals. By k 





Italian queens intu hives for the purpose of 





initials of the party shipping, or his ship- | 
ping mark, should be on the package as well. | 

f course, where large lots are shipped, | 
simpler marks can be used, by an arrange- | 


ages, and mark plainly “ bill,” advising 
There is nothing so vexatious or 
intolerable to a commission house as the 
rly or dis- 


ducer who designs to make a market for his 


Make the collection and composting of 


is always the cheapest in the end. Give 

Never purchase farm utensils because 
gated nuisance. The best workman in the 
It is economy to buy the best, no matter 


Do not unwisely imagine that you will be 
able to “get along” without books and 

pers relating to agriculture. Successful 
el read extensively and consider the 
money th-y spend for the purpose their best 
investment. Occasionally, some ignoramus 
gets rich by “ main strength and awkward- 
ness.” This is an exception to the rule, 
however. Read agricultural books and 
subscribe for at least one agricultural jour- 


Pests now run riot with the stock. 
The bot-flies are perhaps the worst. Wash 
their eggs from the legs of horses with 
warm water, or scrape them off with a knife. 


crude petroleum on the backs of the animals. 
Tar sheep’s noses to keep the sheep bot-fly 
revention will add much to the 


eeping stables 
clean and dark, the hateful blask-fly (Stom- 











THE “ ENGLISH SPARROW ” 
BOSTON. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

A year ago this month I sent a communi- 
cation to the Daily Advertiser speaking of the 
presence on the Common and its vicini- 
ty of the sulphur-colored caterpillars there, 
in spite of the English sparrows, which birds 
it is claimed have md us of this insect. 
At that time I wrote as follows :—* All over 
the boles of the elms, maples, lindens and 
other trees might be seen crawling the larve, 
or caterpillars of the tussock, plumed or va- 
porer moth, also known as the white-marked 
orgyia, Orgyia leucostigma. They had de- 
scended from the branches where since May 
they have been feeding, and many were 
spinning about themselves their temporary 
home or cocoon. In a few days the com- 
pleted cocoons were to be seen by thousands, 
and the most careless passer-by could not 
help noticing them.” 

It having been said that the sparrow de- 
vours the orgyia in three of its stages of ex- 
istence, viz., the egg, the chrysalis and the 
adult insect, I asked, “ Why these caterpil- 
lars on our trees? With more sparrows 
than ever before, how can it be? These 
crawling things came from eggs that all 
last fall, winter and spring the pretty 
little sparrow should have eaten. They 
were laid by the wingless female imago 
which should also have been devoured. 
The chrysalis must now be swallowed as a 
dainty morsel! But no, not one is molested 
by Lasser domesticus. Mr. Galvin must 
have noticed this, for on the 18th instant 
men appeared on the Common, each armed 
with a sharp pointed pole with which then 
and since they destroyed the caterpillars and 
their cocoons, and the trees bear scars where 
each victim was effectively impaled. But 
those within ground reach only are disposed 
of. Others on the limbs of the larger trees 
are left for the sparrows to enjoy. In a 
week or two more the transformation will be 
complete, the male moths will be seen flying 
about, and the unobserved female simply 
crawling from the inside to the outside of 
her cocoon, will there deposit her eggs, the 
same to develop next season into the destruc- 
tive stage of existence. 

I do not deny but that the foliage of the 
Common is this year generally in good con- 
dition. But I cannot perceive that it is any 
better except in a natural increased growth 
than eight or ten years ago. The leaves, 
however, of individual trees and branches 
are to be seen completely chewed up, each 
tree nevertheless with one or more occupied 
boxes in it. Leaving the Common, will the 
reader proceed to Bowdoin street and gaze 
on six trees—maples and horse chestnuts. 
There is not much foliage left. In one tree 
are two boxes, and in three of the others one 
each. The occupants are right at hand, and 
have already this season reared one or two 
broods of young in them. Not only on the 
trunks and branches are hordes of cocoons, 
but actually all over the boxes in goodly 
numbers are they. What a ready feast in 
store for these happy birds! They wili not 
have to seek their food from the filth of our 
streets this fall and winter. [ have been on 
the Common nearly every day, and less often 
on the Public Garden, for the past ten years, 
and have been a close observer, and have 
kept a list of the native species noticed. I 
am sorry to say, for I wish it were otherwise, 
that our birds have wonderfully decreased in 
both species and numbers. their 
songs and other notes. 

The big robin I except; that bouncer of 
the sod holds his own against all odds. 
Who has caused this thing but the pugnacious 
JSringilla, now ceurted by the city? This 
whole sparrow question has been pretty 
thoroughly ventilated (both sides) in the 
Rod and Gun and Forest and Stream. Any 
close and unprejudiced reader of all articles 
on the subject will say that the balance of 
evidence is against the bird.” _ 

At a meeting of the Nuttall Ornithologi- 
cal Club, last winter, the so-called English 
Sparrow Question was discussed. An ab- 
stract of what was said was published in 
several of the city papers. Referring to 
my experience of last summer, and to an 
article that had appeared which in part was 
a reply to my assertions, 1 went on to say 
that its author claimed that the caterpil 
lars had been wholly restricted to a narrow 
strip lying north of the path leading from 
the head of Winter to Spruce Street, or to 
about one-tenth of the Common. I could 
not agree with this statement. I saw the 
insects over at least a third of the grounds 
within the fence, to say‘ nothing of the 
streets back of Beacon Hill. The same 
writer called particular attention to the fact 
that the November rains, soaking the co- 
coons, rendered these envelopes (hard, im- 
pervious to any bird, and firmly glued to 
the trees when dry) yielding and pliable 
when moist. The’ sparrows were thus en- 
abled to devour the clusters of eggs or 
,contents’ of these ‘recepticles,’ which the 
writer saw them doing. 

I stated that a knowledge of the habits of 
the orgyia showed that the wingless female 
imago, simply crawling from the inside to 
the outside of her cocoon, deposits there her 
eggs, and covers them with a frothy matter, 
which, on drying, becomes brittle. ‘Lhe 
eggs were thus easily accessible to a strong- 
beaked bird, like the house sparrow. Again, 
the cocoons are so thin and slight that the 
pupe@ inclosed may often be seen through 
its walls. The larva are greatly subject to 
the attacks of various parasites, and ento- 
mologists know that, in collecting the co- 
coons, none but those which have the egg 
masses on them need be taken, as all others 
either contain the empty male chrysalis, 
some friendly paresite, or spiders and their 
eggs. These foes, then, of the tussock moth, 
and beneficial spiders, were what the spar- 
rows so eagerly hunted after when they at- 
tacked the “contents” of the cocoons! As 
to our native birds, I was confident of their 
diminished numbers since the introduction 
of the foreign fringilla. Formerly I had 
observed about fifty species of small birds 
on and about the Common and Public Gar- 
den at different seasons of the year, and 
from fifteen to twenty were summer resi- 
dents raising their young in our midst. 
Now they do not visit us in anything like 
the variety or nurhbers they were wont 
to, well knowing the reception awaiting 
them. 


I miss 


My story of twelve months since is 
repeated to-day. Those of your readers who 
believe in the theory that the Enghsh spar- 








caterpillar pest, will please visit at this time 
the Common (all parts of it), Blossom, 
McLean, Chambers and other streets at the 
West End, especially not forgetting to study 
the foliage of the enclosure in front of Dr. 
Bartol’s Church on Cambridge street, and 
the trees on Bowdoin just below Ashburton 
Place. In the last named street the boxes 
being all occupied, the birds have built a 
globular nest of bay in the top of one of the 
horse chestnuts, such as they have taken to 
constructing on the trees of the Common 
and elsewhere in the city, having increased 
beyond the accommodations afforded by 
boxes, but, as some may say, driven from 
them by bluebirds, swallows or wrens ! 
H. A. PurpiE. 

State House, Bozton, July 16, 1878. 
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AND ITS ATTENDANTS. 


Our climate is so changeable, and the 
extremes are so far apart, that the importance 
of this question is undeniable. To be of 
genuine good, the stable, in summer, must 
be airy, cool and open, so that a continual 
flow of fresh air can pass through all day 
long; and in winter it should be warm, free 
from all draughts, except what is needed for 
ventilation. Ill vapors, and such like, aris- 
ing from natural consequences, should be 
abolished by pure ventilation ; and the horse 
should never be allowed to stand in his own 
litter, because it breeds what is called the 
scratches. 

The light should be perfect, since it is real 
cruelty to animals to keep them in the dark, 
depressing their spirits, injuring their health, 
and very often causing blindness. As horses 
are of a cheerful disposition, sociable in their 
manner, and full of joy when a known friend 
approaches, it is a shame and a sin to hide 
the hght of day from them; for the Maker 
of all made the light, not for man alone, but 
for all living animals. 

The best public stables, where eighty or 
one hundred horses are kept continually, I 
have ever seen, is in the city of Austin, Texas. 
The stable was built purposely for the health 
and comfort of the horses ; and as the owner, 
Monroe Miller, takes not only pride but 
interest, in the dumb animals he owns. I 
take pleasure in recording the fact. His 
stable proper is 160x50, and every stall has 
its window over the horse’s head, with a 
miniature awning, to lower when the sun 
reaches thatside. The ventilation is perfect ; 
and the drainage is all that can be desired ; 
and what is the result? When the epizootic 
was playing havoc with horseflesh in Texas, 
Mr. Miller did not lose a horse ; but, instead, 
it was the talk of the little city. Cleanliness, 
light and ventilation saved him, while in 
other stables king Death was snatching them 
away ina hurry. Tq keep a noble and use- 
ful horse in a dark stable and then let him 
out in a hot summer sun, with the glare sud- 
denly striking the eyes, is—what? Well, I 
would not like to say. 

No stable, nor any part of one, should be 
under ground; and it should have sufficient 
drainage, with a fall to every drain of an 
inch to every yard, to carry off the liquid 
filth of every stall. 

When this is looked at in the right light, 
the farmer or breeder can see at a glance 
how he can save money by looking after the 
comfort of his animals. A few hundred 
dollars expended in this way, would save 
thousands in time; for when stock is taken 
sick, the surgeon is called in, medicine is 
ae the services of the sick horse is 

ost, and, take it all in all, at the end of a 
few years it would cost the farmer or breeder 
more money in trying to keep his horses well 
than it would to build a proper stable, and 
keep his animals in good health. Cobble 
stones, or red brick laid edgewise, makes the 
best flooring for a stable. A good sized 
frame building, loosely weather-boarded 
externally, lined at the distance of one foot 
with grooved and tongued ineh boards, and 
having the intervening space filled with tan 
bark, will make a first class country stable, 
because it will be cool in summer and warm 
in winter. 

“ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” the old 
saw says; and because some horses, after a 
day’s work in the field, or on the farm, are 
turned out to seek a resting place in the 

asture, is no reason why they should not.be 
Font clean. Cleanliness adds to health, and 
they, one and all, ought to be thoroughly 
cleaned daily, no matter whether they are 
turned out or in. 

Rubbing with the currycomb or brush cir - 
culates the blood, and makes healthy per- 
spiration ; and no horse will carry a fine coat 
without it. The farmer will see the neces- 
sity of having his horse washed and curried 
every morning before breakfast, when I tell 
him that it will increase the spirits of the 
animal, and in fitting him for his day’s labor ; 
and when he is brought home at night, wet 
through, covered with mud, and generally 
filthy after a hard day’s work, in bad weather, 
the man who does not see that horse cleaned 
off, and made comfortable, is not fit to belong 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Ifa horse is freely fed when in 
that state, inflammation of the lungs or 
bowels, and colic will certainly follow; and 
if he is not cleaned, the “ scratches ” are the 
natural consequence. 

The temperature of a stable should not be 
above sixty-five degrees, and the air should 
be very dry; for any kind of moisture in the 
stable will hang around the horse like a mist ; 
and when the animals are brought into the 
air, they will shiver just as if they had a chill. 

Whenever the weather permits, the horse 
should be dressed in the open air, for it 
braces him up to a degree that is astonish- 
ing; and I have never yet seen the necessity 
of the attendant using the currycomb as if 
he was trying to tear the poor animal’s skin 
all to pieces. Such cruelty ought to be pre- 
vented, and such stablemen ought never to 
be allowed to take a comb in their hands ; 
but, instead, give them a hair cloth, with 
which they can be as rough as they please, 
and it won’t hurt the horse half as In 
dressing the horse, the head should be first 
attended to, and the hair should be lifted 

ently, and combed lightly ; the ears should 
Be pulled gently with the hand, and then the 
whole should be washed carefully and 
tenderly ; for there is no animal living, 
except the dog, that appreciates kindness 
more than the horse. Alter the balance of 
his body is gone over in like manner, he 
should wiped with clean straw till he 
becomes glossy; and then, when his clothes 
are put on, the legs can be cleaned in the 
same way. When the horse is brought in 
wet and exhausted, and signs of inflamma- 
tion show, steep a flannel bandage in cold 
water, wring it out, and fasten loosely to the 
legs. Then cover with a linen bandage, 
drawn tight, and all signs of inflammation 
will pass away. 

This is about all that can be said in favor 
of the horse’s health; by attending to his 
comfort and wants, and by following the 
advice given, the farmer or owner will be 
repaid; yea! a hundred fold.—Hints and 

Helps to Horsemen. 








THe Care or Toors.—The farm imple- 
ments are now in use, and it is a time 
to s to the farmer that w he is 


ing, and always see that everything 
papas dog It requires a week or two in 
the spring for some men to get 
mente in-working order, simply because of 
carelessness. : 


row has rid us of the sulphur-colored | such 
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PLANT GROWTH AND ANALYSIS. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 





ARTICLE NUMBER IV. 


Between plants and animals the economy 
of nature is wonderfully displayed ; we want 
oxygen to support life, and the plants, which 
are made up largely of carbon, we eat; it 
enters our system, and the oxygen of the 
air which we breathe, oxydizes the food, or, 
in other words, burns it up, and what does 
not remain in the blood to make flesh, or 
supply our waste, passes off. We exhale 
through our pores and mouths, this carbonic 
acid gas formed, and these exhalations are 
not wasted, but they enter the plant as food, 
and the latter exhales oxygen, hence our re- 
lation to the plant is intimate ; we exhale car- 
bon and the plant inhales it; the plant ex- 
hales oxygen and we inhale it, hence a re. 
ciprocal relation between the vegetable and 
animal life is continually established. The 
exhalation of oxygen by the plant and the 
inhalation of carbonic acid gas, cannot take 
place to any extent unless through the aid 
of sunlight ; darkness, or night destroys the 
action mentioned for the time being. 

The nutriment taken in at the roots a» 
cends, and the food absorbed by the foliage 
descends. 

The maple tree, when bored in the 
spring discharges sap, but the discharge is 
owing, not to the natural flow of it from the 
roots, but to the great pressure of the water 
contained in the tissues. At no season of 
the year does the tree contain s » much water 
as in the winter, and the wound in the tree 
gives vent to the great store of water pent 
up therein ; the sap does not flow until the 


‘foliage is formed, to allow the water to 


evaporate throughout, then the natural flow 
of the sap commences, and not till then. 
The wood cells contain air and water, and 
as both expand by heat, when the sun in 

springtime sends its heated rays upon the 

trunk of the maple, the water and air ex- 

pands, and when an incision is made, the 
water or sap flows copiously from the wound, 

but the rapidity of the flow is governed by 

the temperature of the weather; if it grows 

cold the sap runs slow, very slow; if warm 
again, it runs rapidly from the tree. While 
the sap is running freely, there is scarcely 
any motion in the centre or sound part of 
the trunk, but when the buds which were 
formed the summer previous, being filled 
with sap all winter, swell or expand by the 
sun’s heat, and burst forth into leaves, then 
the natural flow of sap commences, and 
evaporation from the leaves into the air goes 
on, while the sap, near the outer portion of 
the tree ceases flowing through the incision 
made, and the wound heals over. All decid- 
uous trees have a flow of sap, but it is most 
entirely water. In winter it collects, and 
the starch contained in the wood of the tree 
is changed into sugar, which soaked in the 
sap, or water, about it, gives us in spring 
time, from the maple, sweet, rich sap, which 
all deciduous trees contain, more or less. 
Evergreens contain no starch of account, 
hence no sugar in them are formed, and the 
sap is not accordingly used. 

To ascertain the ingredients of a plant, it 
is necessary to take the fruit, the stems or 
the leaves, as the case may be, and place 
them in a Hessian crucible (a common clay 
vessel ) heat it to redness; the portion that 
passes off in the air, ( called the volatile por- 
tion), and the ash that remains are analized. 
The ash of plants is just what the soil con- 
tains, from which they are taken, and that 
portion of the soil which is needed is incor- 
porated in the plant through the roots, most- 
ly, and it could not flourish without it, hence 
to determine what a particular plant requires 
most, to make it flourish well, let the ash and 
the volatile part be analized and find what it 
is made up of, and then apply these ingredi- 
ents to the soil if they are lacking. The ash 
of plants is but a very small portion of it, 
varying from 1 to 18 per cent. The foliage 
of succulent plants, such as carrots, beets 
and turnips, contain from 15 to 18 per cent. 
while the wood of trees but 1 or 2 per cent. 
The outer and upper portions of the plant 
give generally the largest amount of ash, the 
leaves especially. After the ripening of the 
plant the ash lessens. The ash of grain con- 
tains 30 per cent. of the alkalies, 12 per 
cent. magnesia, 3 per cent. lime, 46 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, 2 per cent. silica, 2 1-2 per 
cent. sulphuric acidand 1 of chlorine. Grass- 
es in flower contain 33 per cent. alkali, 4 per 
cent. magnesia, 8 per cent. lime, 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, 35 per cent. silica, 4 per 
cent. sulphurie acid, 5 per cent. chlorine. 
Root tops, sugar beet 22 per cent. potash, 
18 1-2 soda, 19 1-2 lime, 1 1-2 iron, 7 1-2 
phosphoric acid, 6 1-2 sulphuric acid, 3 1-2 
silica, 4 4-10 per cent. chlorine, carrot tops 
17 per cent, potash, 19 8-10 per cent. soda, 
5 per cent. magnesia, 32 per cent. lime, 2 per 
cent. iron, 3 per cent phosphoric acid, 8 4-10 
sulphuric acid, 3 7-10 per cent. silica, and 10 
per cent. chlorine. Turnips 28 per cent. pot- 
ash, 6 per cent. soda, #1-2 per cent. mag- 
nesia, 34 8-10 lime, 8-10 per cent. iron, 6 7-10 
per cent. phosphoric acid, 13 3-10 sulphuric 
acid, 1 1-2 per cent. silica, 8 7-10 per cent. 
chlorine. Potato tubers, 65 per cent. potash, 
30 per cent. lime, 5 per cent. phosphoric and 
sulphuric acid. 





One of the most important things to attend 
to in the care of farm stock of every kind is 
that they have access at all times to eat salt. 
In this connection we would again call atten- 
tion to the bad practice in vogue with many 
otherwise good farmers, in that they salt 
irregularly, and at such times with too liberal 
ahand. Thus animals will gorge themselves, 
and this often results in severe purging. 
Again, when salt is chrown about on the 
ground to be licked up, the stronger animals 
get more than they should and the weaker 
ones little or none. Besides this, injury to 
weak animals is often the — of ~~ 
struggle. The proper way to salt stock is 
to have the cals paced under cover, where 
they may get it every day if they wish. in 
thie oy take just what they want and 
no more, and, while eating what is necessary 
for them, they never take enough to do them 
injury. Thus cattle will seldom take more 
than an ordi tablespoonful per day, and 
this is bout what they require in summer 
as an aid to proper digestion.— Prairie 
Farmer. — 


SLUGs ON CHERRIES.—These slugs have a 
soft skin, to which dust will adhere. Dust 
the trees thoroughly with dry dust from the 
roadway, or with dry ashes, and you will kill 
every slug. Repeat the dose every time you 
choaeve te slug.— Vick’s Magazine. 

t¥ The grain area in the South is said to 
be larger than it has been at any time since 
1865. 
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